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NEVIUS & HAVILAND. 



THE DECORATION OF CEILINGS.-II.* 




NE of the finest wall-paper concep- 
tions was referred to in our last issue, 
viz.: a design for a Columbian wall- 
paper and frieze commemorating the 
discovery of America, by Walter 
Crane, which was designed for and 
exhibited by Messrs. Nevius & Havi- 
land, at the Eighth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Architectural League of 
New York. We herewith give an 
illustration of the design for the 
frieze, which, for originality and 
beauty could not be surpassed. The design takes the form of 
five female figures, symbolic of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
and Australia, standing erect in argosies, making their way to 
the World's Fair at Chicago. The pose of the figures is exceed- 
ingly graceful, and their interlacement forms one of the finest 
possible motives for frieze decoration. 



By G. T. Robinson, F. S. A. 



NEW fashion in ornament was created 
by Robert Adams, from a study of 
the degenerate Roman architecture 
then prevailing in modern Italy. He 
discovered a species of stucco work, 
similar to that employed by a cheap 
mirror and picture frame maker, 
which was a putty like mixture, com- 
pressed into boxwood moulds, and 
from this pastry-cook ware of pliant 
material and a few matrices of honey- 
suckle ornaments, masks and scrolls, 
he arranged, often with grace and elegance, meandering festoons 
and sprays, which per se were not by any means without merit, 
but which by constant iteration became nauseous, 
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Columbian Wall-Paper Frieze. Designed by Walter Crane. Manufactured by Nevius & Haviland. 



One of the choicest designs produced for the present sea- 
son's trade by the above firm is a pattern known as the "Ver- 
sailles," of which we give an illustration on the following page. 
It is an adaptation of Rococo motives, produced in the form of 
hanging, frieze, stiling and ceiling center, printed on 30-inch in- 
grain, thus giving the decorator the entire combination ready 
for application. The frieze is most imposing, the design form- 
ing a large Rococo cartouche, the ground of which is in a com- 
plimentary tone to that of the ground of the frieze itself. This 
panel is outlined with magnificent scrollage, and alternates with 
escutcheons of a similar but smaller character, and gilt is judi- 
ciously applied to enrich the design. 

Another fine pattern is an Empire conception known as the 
"Josephine." The pattern consists of a simple gold wreath, in 
some cases filled with medallions, printed on old blue, sap 
green, pale olive, Roman pink, and similar recherche colorings. 
There is an Empire frieze to match, which ki designed after the 
various examples of Empire ornament. 



There was one redeeming quality in Adam's own work : he 
did provide cartouches for low-relief figure work or for paint- 
ings by such elegant artists as Cipriani or Angelica Kauffman, 
and other painters of inferior grace and equal decorative weak- 
ness. 

Of course a process so easily applied and so new became 
immensely popular. The demand was greater than the limited 
band of Italian workmen could supply, so, with characteristic 
energy, an Englishman fathomed their secret, and finally 
succeeded in producing the fashionable "compo" which was 
covering not only the ceilings, but the walls, the chimney-pieces, 
the door frames, picture frames, musical instruments, and the 
other places which good hand- wrought carving hitherto had 
occupied. 

Once let loose the new process run rampant, and the grace 
and elegance which brought it into vogue soon disappeared at 



*See fjrst artiple on this subject in our October, 1893, issue. 
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the ruder hands into which it afterward fel\ ; it became bad in 
manufacture, and design it had none. This was bad enough, 
but worse followed, and an evil which yet survives — or rather 
weighs upon us, for there never was life in it— came in, cast 
plaster work. 

Pliant putty had at least the merit that it was light ; you 
could bend its flexible sprays about, open it here and close it 
there, and give some touch of human handicraft to it; but the 
rigid fossilised plaster, which must be thick and stout enough 
to handle whilst cementing it to its groundwork, and heavy 
enough to bruise your head, for the sin you had committed, if 
it fell, that, that was the direful depth which the ceiling 
"decorator" raised on high. Do not you know too well those 
hideous centre-flowers ; those 
curiously bad angle pieces ; that 
dreadful running border as stiff 
as a corpse ? and can you believe 
that people once rejoiced in such 
things and that these were ad- 
mired ? and, alas ! are still in too 
many cases decreed the fittiDg 
inmates of our "tasteful homes." 
Thanks to the fitful and vacil- 
lating deity who presides over 
that portion of man's minds they 
call Taste, we are in some measure 
delivered from all these evils, and 
a new fashion has set in. 

The comparatively recent in- 
vention of "canvas plaster"— that 
is thin canvas pressed into the 
piaster whilst fluid — enables large 
surfaces of plaster to be cast very 
thinly and lightly. Moreover, the 
relief work is cast at the same 
time and in the same piece as 
the groundwork, so that the relief 
may be as low, and the detail as 
small as desired, obviating the 
grossness which was a necessity 
of the former process. This en- 
ables the designer to model his 
work in clay in precisely the same 
manner as the old stocco worker 
did his ceiling, save that it is not 
done in situ, so that the artist 
must exercise his reason instead 
of his eye. Prom this model a 
mould is taken in gelatine, which, 
being pliant, enables the undercut 
portions of the mould, and con- 
sequently the cast, to relieve 
itself, and an effect of lightness 
to be attained with ease, which 
under the old process of rigid 
moulding could be but imperfectly 
obtained with much trouble and 
difficulty. 

But the process I am speak- 
ing of has other advantages. All 
curves, as well as flat surfaces, can 
be executed in it and with equal 
ease, and this is a great advantage 
in large rooms, especially those 
in which accoustic qualities are 
the primary consideration. A 
further advantage of this process 
is that the work is put up quite 
dry, so that there is not only a 

great saving of time in finishing it, for the painting and gilding 
may be proceeded with almost immediately, but also there is no 
risk from damp. 

If you have one of those terrible ceilings of centre-flowers 
and angles I have already spoken of, and also have, which some- 
times occurs, as obdurate and terrible a landlord, you can cover 
up the former— unfortunately not the latter also— with a canvas 
plaster coating, and hide, if you are unable to destroy, the 
abomination. 

The only thing to insist upon in a ceiling of this kind is to 
Jiave it especially designed for you and a guarantee given you 



by the manufacturer that the moulds shall not be reused. It 
is true it will cost you somewhat more, but you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing it is your own copyright and that you 
will not be nauseated by finding it reproduced in an inferior 
manner in whole rows by jerry-building speculators, who get 
the model cheap and pay only for the casting. This insensate 
reproduction is a thing to ban and to avoid. But is all repro- 
Suction and repetition a sin ? By no means ; it has its uses, 
and where a long line of architectural ornaments is introduced, 
such as the well known " egg-and dart " ornament, "guilloches," 
and other details which are essentially repetitive, and needed 
because they thus act as a foil to freer ornament, it would be 
folly not to avail oneself of this means of obtaining the desired 
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'The Versailles" Wall-Paper. By^NeviusI&BHaviland. 



end. The sin is in repeating the portions which pretend to be 
especially designed for one particular place and purpose, and 
reusing them where they are unfitting. 

There is even a better means of securing this theft, that is 
by leaving those portions of the ceiling whereon you intend to 
display the most artistic work quite plain in the canvas plaster, 
and modelling on these in " gesso" the subject work. This has 
been admirably done by Mr. Walter Crane at Coombe Bank, 
Seven-oaks. That ceiling is divided into ten compartments by 



{Continued on page 224.) 
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